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Industrial  accidents  are  far  too  often  the  cause  of  partial  or  total 
blindness,  and  increasingly  so  as  industry  develops,  despite  improvements 
in  modern  equipment  and  protective  measures  taken  in  most  of  the  larger 
factories.  This  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  investigations  under- 
; taken  by  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  American  National  Association 
for  the  Prevention  of  Bhndness,  and  by  the  report  of  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies. 

In  December  1929  the  General  Committee  of  French  Insurance  Com- 
panies sought  our  aid  for  the  prevention  of  industrial  accidents  and  asked 
us,  in  particular,  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

(a)  What  are,  by  category  and  order  of  importance  (frequency  and 
gravity),  the  principal  causes  of  eye  accidents  in  industry? 

(b)  What  preventive  measures  do  specialists  advocate  for  each  of 
these  causes? 

(c)  There  is  a  psychological  problem  with  regard  to  those  accidents 
which  can  only  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  goggles :  How  may  we  ensure 
the  workmen  wearing  these  goggles?  What  other  measures  might  dimi- 
nish eye  accidents,  in  specific  cases? 

As  this  investigation  came  within  the  scope  of  our  activities,  we  pursued 
it  during  six  months  in  collaboration  with  certain  French  oculists  who 
specialize  in  the  care  of  industrial  eye  accidents.  The  General  Committee 
of  French  Insurance  Companies  made  detailed  ,  statistical  researches 
bearing  on  thousands  of  cases;  the  resultant  figures  have  accordingly 
great  value.  It  will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  summarize  here  the  prac- 
tical information  received  from  the  General  i  Qominittee. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  metaliurgic  industries  stand  well  at  the 
head  of  the  list  as  concerns  frequency  of  eye  accidents'.  According  to  the 
statistics,  the  figure  for  those  industries  vanes  bletwten  25  and  35  per 
cent,  and  is  even  higher  if  we  include  related  industries  su-ch  as  railway 
workshops,  motor  and  aeroplane  works,  etc.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
estabhsh  the  exact  proportion  of  all  accidents  which  affect  the  eye-sight: 
the  figures  for  this  could  only  be  furnished  by  inspectors  of  labour,  large 
factories,  and  insurance  companies.    
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telephonic  and  telegraphic  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
A  National  Committee  was  at  once  formed  under  the  chairmanship  of 
H.  E.  President  Trujillo  Molina,  who,  in  spite  of  the  gale  and  the  downpour, 
hastened  to  the  stricken  area  and  directed  operations  on  the  spot.  This 
Committee,  on  which  the  Dominican  Red  Cross  was  represented,  was 
entrusted  with  the  collection  and  distribution  of  relief  of  every  description. 
Food  and  medical  supplies  flowed  in  from  neighbouring  countries.  Amer- 
ican, British  and  Dutch  warships  arrived  in  the  harbour  and  their  crews 
helped  in  maintaining  order  and  in  clearing  away  the  debris.  Messages 
of  sympathy  were  received  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  in  several  countries, 
subscription  lists  were  opened  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government 
authorities  and  charity  entertainments  were  organized  in  aid  of  the  suff- 
erers. 

Invaluable  assistance  was  received  from  the  American  Red  Cross 
from  the  outset  and  the  total  sum  contributed  by  that  Society  amounted 
to  $225,000.  During  the  critical  days  following  the  disaster,  it  fed  18,000 
persons  daily,  assured  aeroplane  communication  with  the  neighbouring 
islands,  organized  hospitals,  distributed  medicaments,  and  collected  funds 
for  the  erection  of  temporary  shelters. 

The  international  Red  Cross  bodies  issued  an  appeal  to  other  societies 
to  help  the  Dominican  Red  Cross.  Generous  contributions  were  received 
either  directly  or  through  the  international  Red  Cross  bodies  from  the 
Red  Cross  Societies  of  Belgium,  Canada,  Chih,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Latvia,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands, 
San  Salvador,  Spain,  Venezuela  and  Yugoslavia,  and  from  the  Persian 
Red  Lion  and  Sun. 

Thanks  to  the  energetic  measures  initiated  by  the  President,  who 
was  vested  with  exceptional  powers  by  the  Congress,  and  thanks  to  the 
admirable  organization  that  characterized  all  the  operations  conducted 
under  his  guidance,  combined  with  the  help  given  by  so  many  countries 
— ^and  I  must  here  pay  tribute  to  the  fine  spirit  of  international  solidarity 
that  manifested  itself  on  this  occasion —  all  danger  of  epidemic  outbreaks 
was  averted.  The  population  is  slowly  but  surely  returning  to  its  normal 
life,  but  many  months  will  be  required  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  razed 
buildings. 
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With  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  eye  injuries,  it  is  usually  very  easy  to 
recognize  a  superficial  injury,  such  as  a  foreign  body  in  the  cornea.  This 
ease  of  diagnosis  often  leads  a  fellow-worker  or  foreman  to  render  improv- 
ised first-aid,  without  the  slightest  antiseptic  precautions.  On  the  other 
hand,  exact  diagnosis  of  intraocular  foreign  bodies  is  often  difficult  and 
can  be  made  only  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  radioscopy,  or  the 
electro-magnet,  none  of  which  can  be  used  by  other  than  qualified  ophthal- 
mologists. 

Penetrating  wounds  of  the  eyeball,  especially  when  complicated  by 
the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  are  always  serious.  One  set  of  statistics 
shows  that  they  have  caused  blindness  in  the  affected  eye  50  times  out 
of  100.  Another  shows  that  60  per  cent,  of  workmen  working  on  rail- 
road tracks  and  seriously  injured  had  to  be  discharged.  Besides  such 
wounds,  ruptures  of  the  eyeball  and  voluminous  intraocular  foreign 
bodies  which  become  infected  or  are  not  rapidly  extracted  give  rise  to 
a  very  serious  condition. 

Another  important  cause  of  aggravated  conditions,  as  the  result  even 
of  superficial  injuries,  is  the  condition  of  the  eye  before  the  accident — e.  g. 
when  old  infections  of  the  lachrymal  tract  or  trachomatous  conjunc- 
tivitis exist;  these  are  frequent  among  native  workmen  in  Northern 
Africa.  Sometimes  very  superficial  and  apparently  harmless  corneal 
traumatisms  develop  into  infectious  keratitis  with  hypopyon,  entailing 
cicatricial  lesions  which  render  the  eyes  useless  for  professional  purposes. 

Thanks  to  perfected  methods  of  treatment,  sympathetic  ophthalmia, 
the  dreaded  complication  which  threatens  the  eye  other  than  the  injured 
one,  is  becoming  more  and  more  rare. 

The  capital  importance  of  immediate  treatment  of  eye  accidents  was 
strikingly  demonstrated  during  the  War  and  applies  to  industrial  accidents. 
Diagnosis  is  first  of  all  a  question  of  hours:  the  organization  of  first-aid 
is  therefore  of  primordial  importance.  Precise  instructions  should  be 
given  in  the  infirmaries  of  large  factories.  These  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 

(a)  Aseptic  bathing  of  the  eye  and  of  the  lids; 

(b)  No  attempt  to  extract  foreign  bodies; 

(c)  Aseptic  dressing  to  avoid  secondary  infection; 

(d)  Sending  the  injured  person  immediately  to  the  eye  specialist. 
Factories  or  workshops  which  have  no  infirmary  should  possess  a 

list  of  the  nearest  hospitals  or  clinics  which  are  provided  with  specialized 
ophthalmological  services  and  the  principal  instruments,  such  as  electro- 
magnets; eye  accident  cases  should  be  sent  as  quickly  as  possible  to  these 
services.  General  practitioners  should  avoid  taking  responsibility  in 
eye  accidents. 

A  very  important  prophylactic  measure  on  which  all  ophthalmologists 
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insist  is  the  early  treatment  of  affections  of  the  lachrymal  tract,  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  eye-lids  and  of  conjunctivitis  especially  of  pro- 
gressive trachomatous  conjunctivitis. 

Eye  examinations  before  employment  would  evidently  be  the  most 
efficacious  method.  It  would  eliminate  the  employment  of  one-eyed 
persons,  and  of  workmen  suffering  from  trachoma  or  old  dacryocystitis, 
on  work  likely  to  entail  exposure  to  eye  accidents. 

In  certain  kinds  of  work,  such  as  acetylene  welding,  it  is  hardly  nece- 
ssary to  recommend  the  use  of  very  strong  dark  goggles  with  masks  and 
spark-protectors.  Even  with  these  glasses,  the  workmen  are  sometimes 
subject  to  phototraumatisms. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  enforce  the  wearing  of  goggles  by  metal 
workers  who  are  exposed  to  the  risk  of  little  splinters  in  their  eyes. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  no  really  practical  model  of  goggles 
has  yet  been  designed  and  workmen  justly  complain  that  the  goggles 
interfere  with  their  sight  because  the  glasses  are  too  dark  or  become  blurr- 
ed during  work. 

A  mixed  commission  of  engineers  and  doctors  should  study  the  most 
satisfactory  models  of  goggles,  netting,  masks  or  screens,  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  different  categories  of  workmen,  and  these  models,  after 
approval  by  the  Inspector  of  Labour,  could  be  recommended  to  the  manu- 
facturers. Such  a  commission  could  decide  for  what  categories  of  work 
the  wearing  of  goggles  should  be  obligatory  or  optional. 

Lastly,  the  lighting  of  workshops  should  be  improved  to  include  natural 
light  and  artificial  light  with  general  and  individual  lighting,  not  harmful 
for  the  eyes.  An  object  upon  which  work  is  being  done  should  have  a 
minimum  lighting  of  25  lux.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  good 
ventilation  of  the  workshops  and  to  the  evacuation  of  acid  vapours,  which 
irritate  the  eyes. 

Once  the  organization  of  the  workshops  is  thus  improved,  it  should 
be  easy  to  obtain  from  the  workmen,  by  persuasion  rather  than  by  com- 
pulsion, the  wearing  of  the  necessary  eye-protection  devices.  Practical 
demonstrations  could  be  given  to  show  them  which  accidents  are  most 
to  be  feared  in  their  speciality,  and  to  impress  upon  them  the  serious  con- 
sequences of  impaired  vision. 
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